INTRODUCTION

O^y January the first, 1944, Mr. Winston Churchill was at
Marrakesh, in Morocco, recovering from his second attack of
pneumonia in a year. As he surveyed the world war from his sick
bed he had much to cheer him on the way to complete good health.
In a New Year message he spoke of the year ahead as " this year of
decision." He laid emphasis on the formidable tasks of war and the
problems of the peace which would follow, but he also expressed a
glowing confidence which was shared by millions throughout the
Allied countries.

There was much to justify that confidence. The year which had
just closed had been one of almost unbroken success for the United
Nations, and there were high hopes that the war or at least, the war
in Europe, would be brought to a triumphant conclusion in 1944.

Everywhere the Allied forces were on the offensive. First among
them stood the Russians. At the opening of the year the Red Army
held the initiative along the whole Eastern Front. During the past
few months they had pushed back the Germans as much as 500 miles
in some sections. They had out-fought and out-generalled them.
Now they faced the still formidable enemy in 1944 with superiority
in man-power and equipment. A desperate German counter-offensive
against the Kiev salient had recently been smashed, and the dawn of
New Year's Day saw the Red Army pressing out from the threatened
salient, closing in on Berdichev, and menacing the whole of the enemy's
right centre. Farther south in the Ukraine they were assaulting
Novigrad Volynsk and the main Kiev-Warsaw railway, only 15 miles
from the 1939 Polish frontier. Zhitomar, with 150 smaller places on
that section of the front, had just fallen. All along the line the
Russians were on the move, or poised ready to strike a new blow.
The German people were prepared for more bad news and the con-
tinuation of large-scale withdrawals from Russian territory. The
Eastern scene was very bright for the United Nations.

In Italy progress was slow but persistent. After rapid advances
following the Allied landing on the Italian mainland on September 3rd,
an unduly early winter, with torrents of rain in mid-November, had
bogged-down the forward march of General Alexander's Fifth and
Eighth Annies. For nearly a month the Fifth had been trying to
open the Liri Valley, " the road to Rome;" but the enemy contested
every mile, and was making full use of the defensive strength of the
mountainous country. Bad weather, too, prevented the Allies exploit-
ing their air power. Their supremacy in the skies was undisputed, but
conditions denied them full use of this advantage in co-operation
with ground forces. The front in Italy ran in a north-easterly
direction from GarigKano, about 4^ miles north of the Bay of Naples,